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94 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. VIII. 

La religion de la science et de I' esprit pur. Par J. Strada. Paris, Felix 

Alcan. 1897. — Tomes, I, II, pp. xvi, 405 ; xii, 578. 

M. Strada' s works are brilliant in style, inconsistent, amusing, and elo- 
quent in many passages. In turn, he resorts to argument, pleading, and 
vituperation. His construction is a bizarre mixture of idealism and positiv- 
ism. He displays an encyclopedic knowledge, and does not hesitate to re- 
gard his exposition of Scientific Theism as the extinguisher of all subjective 
fideisms, and a priori philosophies or 'rationalisms.' Condemning alia 
priorism, he indulges an a priorism quite as pontifical as that of Hegel or 
Spinoza. His cosmogonic process is reached by a regress, at first, from the 
' Fact ' which is the Word or Messiah. The Fact impersonal, objective, is the 
fact material or of numerical relation, the fact ethical or sense of right and 
justice. He bases his science upon the impersonal method, barring out sternly 
all introspective psychology, putting out of court all subjective standards of 
scientific judgment. The incessant confusion of the subjective and objec- 
tive, while claiming all for the objective method, is a distress to the reader. 
He is vigorously idealistic in postulating Pure Mind, Energy, Force, and 
Love, as the origin of the whole process. It is Mind or Love whose es- 
sence is initiation, movement, creation in time. This * esprit pur ' or Mind 
is absolute, preantinomique. It is Force or Idea in surplus, God trans- 
cendent. The Absolute Idea engenders movement fatally, and thus be- 
comes the Motor Idea or creative mundane Idea, expressing itself with 
spontaneity in the 'Fact,' Word, Messiah, the only mediator. The re- 
ligion of science is not the religion of faiths, mediators, or of personal 
rationalism, or of philosophy ; all philosophies are personal, egoistic, un- 
scientific. The idea of the sculptor expressed in the statue or fact is not 
the idea in surplus, not the preantinomique idea of the artist, but it is the 
antinomique or motor idea which is expressed in numerical relations. The 
motor idea of the sculptor expressed in the fact or statue does not exhaust 
the idea of the artist. He can express other ideas in other works of genius. 
Thus the pure, absolute, preantinomique idea becomes the motor or crea- 
tive idea, and the world of facts appears in time and has a beginning. The 
motor idea passes into heat, electricity, light, atom, vapor, worlds, beings, 
souls. All begins and ends with 'pensee.' Thought becomes energy 
in the world and energy returns in man to thought. But the human soul 
is not a substance, nor is God substance. The soul of man is an evolution 
by agency of the forces. Men are not individual portioncules of God, not 
derivative egos from God according to a spiritualistic psychology, but only 
personalized thought, reexpressions of the motor idea which has in the evo- 
lutionary process passed through cosmic transmigrations. 

Experimental psychology comes in for its share of scorn. The organism 
is only a condenser by which Divine thought is transformed into human 
mind, no substance and yet man is a person and immortal because a final 
cosmic expression of Divine mind which is immortal, the essence of man is 
that of the eternal motor idea. God himself is highest personality yet not 
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a substance. Personality, human or divine, is not, in the author's psychol- 
ogy, satisfactorily defined. And so Kant is guilty of impudence, Hegel 
and Spinoza are blind leaders, materialists, and pantheists as well, and 
are driven from the field. The author levels his lance at all comers. 
Much that Strada says concerning primitive belief and history of primitive 
man is sound and suggestive. In accord with Miiller, Jevons, and, now 
later, Andrew Lang, the monotheistic concept of primal ineluctable force, 
energy mind, lapsing into polytheisms, fetichisms, androgynisms, and 
trinities, is accepted and brilliantly stated. 

The system of Strada for many years advocated by him with sibylline 
fervor, is a chaotic, pretentious system, giving evidence of great intellectual 
power and vast scholarship, containing passages of striking elevation of 
thought, and tinged with mystical humility combined with daring egoism. 
Professing to be severely scientific, sometimes lauding the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, Gautama, and others, in the end he banishes them all as outgrown 
fideistic and rationalistic mediators setting up the subjective consciousness 
in opposition to the objective fact. Jesus, Gautama, together with Kant, 
Hegel, Spinoza, et id omne genus are all exiled from scientific respect. One 
will experience vertigo in reading these volumes, but will rise from their 
perusal conscious that a potent spell has been cast over him, and that he 
has learned not a little. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 

The Origin and Growth of Plato' s Logic, with an account of Plato's style 

and of the chronology of his writings. By Wincenty Lutoslawski. 

London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. — pp. 

xviii, 547. 

Not many scientific works on Plato's philosophy can be recommended for 
summer reading, but, whatever may be the final verdict on this work of 
Lutoslawski, there can be no question as to the attractive form in which his 
conclusions are presented. Much of the present work has already been pub- 
lished in the author' s native tongue, or in French or German (p. ix, n. 2), but 
to the perfect familiarity with his subject that has been reached by this method 
he adds an English style that might well be emulated by many thinkers to 
whom English is a mother tongue. The paragraph on Plato and the poets 
(pp. 318-319) shows the capacity of the writer in this direction. 

As the title indicates, the work falls into two parts, the first discussing the 
chronology of Plato's works, the second treating the development of his logic. 
For questions of chronology the author depends mainly on * stylometric' 
grounds, while allusions to historical events and to other writers receive 
relatively little weight. Stylometry is the word used to denote the numerical 
analysis of peculiarities of style. The works of some forty previous writers 
on Plato's style are presented in outline, with special emphasis on the essays 
of Lewis Campbell. The material which had been previously gathered is 
not augmented ; rather it is the writer's aim to examine this material for 



